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Winter Fashions in Furs 


Specially Priced 
For August Only 


All fur garments are of highest quality pelts, beau- 
tifully matched and reveal the highest expression 
of the furrier’s art. 

We will be unable to repeat later in the season the 
low prices quoted in this August Fur Sale, consequent- 
ly it will be to your advantage to purchase now. 






402—TAUPE — fyi 
COAT, 30 in. long, flare back, belte 
front, cape collar and bell sleeves. 235.00 


404—HUDSON SEAL COAT (dyed 
muskrat), 30 in. long; the new — 
less flare back, large crush collar 

195.00 


and cuffs of seal. 


Furs Purchased Now Stored 
Free Until November Ist. 
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‘“Primping for the Ballot Box’; Are Women Doing Enough 
Against Profiteering And The High Cost Of Food?; Miss Maud 
Wood Park on the Pending Federal Legislation; The Mater- 
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The Mail Service 


established primarily for the convenience of non-resident patrons desiring to 
accomplish their shopping from a distance, and having to its credit a long 
record of successful endeavor, is especially commended to patrons spending the 
Summer out of town. 


Practically every clothing need, for every member of the family, can be supplied 
from the Store’s various Departments through the medium of the Mail 
Shopping Bureau, without trouble, inconvenience or additional expense to the 
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Bring Your Problems in 
Civics and Politics to 
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Questions and Answers will be 
Published on Our Educational Pages 
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“We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, for 


the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own government. 





Questions that Interest Women 


“ Sister Is Primping for the Ballot-Box Party ”’ 
HIS title, in big letters, runs across a whole page of the 
Boston Sunday Globe, devoted to a symposium of the ques- 
tion whether women wil! make good as voters. 

Helen McDaniel of the National Civic Federation urges women 
to be open-minded, and predicts that in matters of social welfare 
they will renounce partisanship. A leading anti declares that 
women as voters have dolefully failed to make good. 

President Woolley of Mt. Holyoke College says: 
jority of women will doubtless enroll in the established parties. 
The party which shows the most progressive attitude with regard 
to international policy, and questions of social and political wel- 
fare at home, will attract the woman who has a social conscience 


“The ma- 


and thinks for herself. 

“Tf the old established parties become reactionary this type of 
woman will ally herself with the new party certain to arise under 
these circumstances, a party composed of men and women. There 
is little likelihood of a ‘ Woman’s Party,’ the cleavage will be not 
along sex lines, but between the men and women who look for- 
ward and the men and women who look backward in their think- 
ing and acting.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, state chairman of the National Physical 
Education Service, urges women to make good by working for 
better health conditions, especially among children, to counteract 
the decline of national health due to modern industrialism. She 
says, in part: 

“The International Red Cross has called for a great child 
conservation movement through the world. 

“In Milwaukee the Red Cross has placed scales in every school, 
that all children may be weighed and measured, and those discov- 
ered to be under par weeded out and given, under the supervision 
of the school doctor and nurse, the corrective treatment necessary. 
Knowing that so much works back to under-nourishment and to 
the popular fallacy that milk is a drink, not a food, the Red Cross 
is running milk wagons to the schools at recess, and to the play- 
grounds. In the meantme there has been formed at Washington 
a National Physical Education committee authorized by the Gov- 
ernment to put forward legislation that shall tend to reduce to a 
minimum the defects revealed by the draft. This legislation, 
manifold in its variety, can never be got through without the 


women. 


“And as I see it, if women will enter politics consecrated to 
this great clean-up campaign, they will make good a hundred fold. 
It is something much needed; it is something that women under- 
stand. It will enlist the leadership of the nobler women of the 
state, and we shall start our career at the State House with the 
tradition set that we come to serve humanity, not to play 
politics.” 


BOSTON woman writes: 

“As a prospective voter, I take the liberty of writing you 
regarding a vital question of the day, which it seems to me the 
women should turn their attention to at once, and by concerted 
action try to relieve a dangerous and difficult situation. 

“T should like to ask if the suffrage organization has made any 
effort to lower the cost of living? I believe, if serious endeavor 
was made by the women, something might be accomplished. 

“The law-makers are simply wasting their time calling for 
investigations, advertising their views in the press, and in public 
speeches denouncing existing conditions. What is needed is 
action, fearless and determined. 

“From my own little sphere of observation, I think there are 
several agencies at the root of high prices of food; profiteering 
on the part of the retailer, control by price-fixing agencies, no 
limits to the amounts put into cold storage and high rates of 
If we have laws to control any of these agencies, 
If we have no laws, then something 
[ heard a butcher the other day, 


transportation. 
they should be enforced. 
should be done along that line. 
in speaking of the fish investigation, say: ‘The men have been 
Every time you shop you 


Nobody 


jailed, but prices remain just as high.’ 
hear remarks about living expenses, but nothing is done. 
makes any move to relieve the strain, or avert calamity. 

“Some months ago I attended a meeting of the Housekeepers’ 
Alliance, which was reported as called for the purpose of dealing 
Most of the afternoon was spent in reports 


with this question. 
There were many strangers present, as I 


foreign to the subject. 
Two or three of us tried to bring about some constructive 
We were told to watch 
I have watched 


was. 
action, but nothing was accomplished. 
the papers—the press would be the instrument. 
in vain, while the situation grows worse. 

“It is the middle-class, like myself, who are suffering. The 
rich don’t, nor do the men in Washington actually feel the priva- 
tion that I and my family are experiencing. 
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“TI discovered the enclosed letter after having written you.” 

She encloses a press clipping of a letter from Miss Jessie R. 
Haver, the legislative representative of the National Consumers’ 
League, who addressed the National Suffrage Convention in St. 
Louis last March. Miss Haver’s letter was called out by a pro- 
posal made in Congress to appropriate $30,000 for a nation-wide 
investigation. She says in part: 

“A very thorough investigation took place last winter before 
two Committees of Congress, during which astounding facts from 
the point of view of housewives were brought to light. 

“As a result, what is known as the Kenyon-Anderson Bill has 
been drawn, with the cooperation of all the interests most con- 
cerned, i. e. the producers, the farmers and the consumers. This 
bill seems to us to strike at the root of the evil, namely the monop- 
oly which is exercised by the five great packers of the country, 
a monopoly so far-reaching that it threatens to extend to all lines 
of food products. This bill will tend to open the channels of com- 
merce which have been closed by the packers, and will make more 
possible consumers’ cooperation, whereby new local distributing 
centres may be started by the consumers themselves. Things 
have reached such a crisis that nothing short of the above pro- 
gram can meet the situation, from our point of view, and we are 
hoping that such a program will be immediately pushed by Con- 
gress. If this is done, and relief does not come soon after, then 
we should welcome a further searching investigation.” 

To order an investigation is a favorite way of putting off action. 
As far back as 1890, a committee of the United States Senate in- 
vestigated the great meat packers, and after two years came to the 
conclusion that they were in agreement to keep pries up. This 
investigation was one cause of the passage of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act; but that act has proved wholly powerless to restrain 
any of the great combinations known as trusts. 

Let our correspondent write to the Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. C., for the report of its recent investigation into 
the activities of the meat packers. She will find that the main 
responsibility does not rest with the retailers—though they pro- 
fiteer too—but with the men higher up. Then let her get in touch 
with the new committee of the National League of Women Voters 
on Food Supply and Demand, and work with all her might. 


RS. MAUD WOOD PARK, chairman of the Congressional 

Committee of the National American Woman Suffrage 

Association, offers for this autumn a series of six lectures on 
“ Pending Federal Legislation.” 

The Congress now in session has the responsibility of working 
out the immediate problems of peace and reconstruction, as truly 
as the preceding Congress had responsibility for the problems of 
war. What will be done is of vital importance to our nation. 

Mrs. Park says: “ The exigencies of war forced us to cut loose 
from old moorings and to face new conditions. For that reason, 
more can be done politically for social progress in the next two 
years than would have been possible in twenty years at any previ- 
ous time. But wise political action cannot be expected without 
the support of intelligent and unselfish public opinion.” 

The course offered by Mrs. Park has been planned in order to 
bring to the attention of voters, particularly of the newly- 
enfranchised women, some important issues before Congress. 


M ILLIONS of women already have the ballot and it is clear 

that the women of the whole country are to have it within 
a short time. Thoughtful women, therefore, are asking them- 
selves earnestly how they can use it so as to accomplish the most 
good. They are interested in all suggestions along this line, and 
especially in those coming from persons who have shown them- 


selves to be good friends of women and children. Such a person | 
is Dr. Edward Parker Davis of Philadelphia, who has been ex. J 


erting himself for years to lessen the mortality of women in child- 
birth, and urging better care for them, both before and after 


4 





confinement. Dr. Davis is spending his vacation on the same 
island with the present writer, and a few days ago she had the | 
pleasure of receiving a call from him and his wife, who is one of 
the active suffragists of Pennsylvania. The conversation 
naturally drifted to the health of young mothers. Julia C. Lathrop | 
of the Federal Children’s Bureau has called attention to the fact | 
that in the United States the high death-rate of women in child- 
birth remains about stationary, while the death rate from typhoid, 
yellow fever, etc, has been cut in half or reduced even |ower, 


With proper care, the loss of life in maternity cases is very small; 


yet the United States, where women are supposed to be held in 


high honor, stands fourteenth among civilized nations in it: ma- § 
ternity death-rate. Dr. Davis was asked why this country should 
hold so low a place in this respect. It ought to stand at the top. 

“It is because human life is held so cheap here,’ he replie: 

“ But why should human life be valued more highly in !:uro 
pean countries?” 

“Tt has been largely because they wanted men for the great 7 
standing armies,” he answered. “ We have had no big sta:iding 
army, and we have had a large immigration, and so our authorities 
have not felt the need of looking sharply after the lives of moth- 
ers and babies.” Then Dr. Davis went on to tell of the scientific 
care which the German government gives even to illegitimate 


children, and the aid extended to their mothers; and of the stimu- 
lus given by the war both to prenatal and postnatal care of moth- 
ers and infants in France. We do not want to see American 
babies valued chiefly as cannon fodder; but we might well take 
a leaf out of the book of the countries which use the most scien- 
tific means to keep them alive, whatever the reason. 

In America, Dr. Davis said, the value of a human being’s life 
is generally estimated strictly according to that human _being’s 
power to earn money. On one occasion a jury awarded damages 


~ SEARO ae 


Seap ere 


of only 38 cents for the death of a baby, because the baby was too | 


young to be a wage-earner. The 38 cents was a concession to the 
“sentimental ” claim that the baby might have a certain value to 
its parents from the stand-point of affection. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that there were no women on that jury! 

Then the talk turned to the League of Women Voters. Dr. 
Davis was asked what he thought were the most important things 
for women to aim at. He answered: “ The reorganization of 
domestic economy, and the better civic sanitation of cities. If 
women in the next five years can bring about a distinct improve- 
ment in those two lines, it will be a great proof of the beneficial 
effects of woman suffrage.” A. S.. B. 
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Ratification Schedule 


(Those starred have ratified.) 


Legislatures in 1919 Session 
Since Amendment Was Passed 


Massachusetts*—Ratified June 25. 
Michigan*—Ratified June Io. 

Illinois*—Ratified June 10—Re-ratified June 17. 
Pennsylvania*—Ratified June 24. 
Wisconsin*—Ratified June Io. 

Georgia—June 24, 1919. Did not ratify. 
Alabama—July 8, 1919. 

Ohio*—Ratified June 16, 1919. 
Texas*—Ratified June 28, 1919. 


Special Sessions Called to Ratify in 1919 


New York*—Ratified June 16. 
K:nsas*—Ratified June 16. 
W.oming—Called by Governor Carey. 
M ssouri*—Ratified July 3. 
Cclorado—Called by Governor Shoup. 
Iowa*—Ratified July 2. 

South Dakota—Called by Governor Norbeck. Date not set. 
U:ah—Called by Governor Bamberger for first week in October. 
Nebraska*—Ratified Senate July 31; House Aug. I. 
Arizona—Date not set. 

Arkansas*—Ratified July 28. 

California—Date not set. 

Montana*—Ratified July 30. 


Date not set. 


Date not set. 


RECAPITULATION 
Ratified: Massachusetts, Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Texas, New York, Kansas, Missouri, lowa, 
Nebraska, Arkansas, Montana. 
(14 in all) 


Pennsylvania, 


Special Sessions for Other Pur poses 


Iowa—To ratify code revision January, 1920. 
Louisiana—Possibility of special session before September, 1919. 
New Jersey—There may be an extra session in 1919. 
Maine—Special session in October. 

North Carolina—Special session called. 

Special Good Roads session called for August 13. 





Virginia 


Legislatures That Will Meet in 1920 Annual 
(Have not yet ratified) 
Next Legis- 


Limit of 


lature Begins. Session. 
EO ee rere ere DY 6 kos encanecavnns 60 days 
LOWSIOMR 2.02205 seutidtnass EE. Labdversternnanyem 60 days 
PINES v06sus oveedeeoun a ee go days 
SMED csc nsaecinseveee pO, ee ee ee eee ee None 
EEN ss v.usucnnaneouknkon TONG Bi eweedevewniss 60 days 
Legislatures That Will Meet in 1920 and 1921 
Annual 
(Have not yet ratified) 
Next Legis- Limit of 
lature Begins. Session. 
CONNER sisccess ere, 5 ee ere 50 days 
OM DU i onseeaseess yas [ere rere None 
LS eee ee ee eee 60 days 


South Carolina. ..... 2... i, |) a ree None 


Legislatures That Will Not Meet Until 1921 
Unless Special Session Is Called Biennial 


(Have not yet ratified) 


Next Legis- Limit of 


lature Begins. Session. 
CED: kincesennacences se eee ee 155 days 
Ce rr ee 
EE Satan nieve ve eu MEE Da cAchi Sen nneoaes 60 days 
SEY Gvbegieras duet ena = ee eee en 60 days 
ee emer None 
ott Se eee ee 100 days 
I Ai adie ania ae deca PARI 20s tins sunises sie 60 days 
New Hampshire............ DE GE6 6 ds sc ces News 60 days 
New Mexico............... | ft ee eerr rere 
North Careline... ....5...5.45 ——— i ree 
North Dakota.............. NS ORT Ts 60 days 
Oklahoma Steet eee ee eee eee a SE 
Oregon eM pene ne aad ED Dia ict vncewsees 40 days 
Tennessee Se ety ME Miwck aa ndcesen's 75 days 
ee eee Co 
TE awn ye nae as (er 60 days 
West Virginia.............. PE Wi i écnencwes ver 45 days 


(17 that have not ratified) 


Quadrennially 


Alabama... ..... Convened July 8, 1919. Next session in 1923 


Missouri Women in Political Posts 


HE Missouri Republican State Central Committee is now on 
a fifty-fifty basis. 
women from each congressional district, all with the same voting 


It is composed of two men and two 
power. “ This is a proper recognition of the fact that Missouri 
women will be permitted to vote for presidential candidates,” 
says the St. Louis Globe-Democrat editorially 

Missouri is a young equal suffrage state, having been one of 
the last states to pass a presidential bill for women, but it has 
accepted its responsibilities whole-heartedly. It has now done 
everything for women that it is in the power of state legislatures 
to do, since the Federal Suffrage Amendment has been ratified 
in Missouri. 

There is no sex discrimination whatever in the Republi- 
can Central Committee. ‘“ Whatever turmoil there was connected 
with the session of the committee was raised by two or three 
men. The women showed a graciousness men politicians every- 
where might emulate. The opposing candidates voted for each 
other and the defeated candidates moved to make elections unani- 
mous, and there was nothing in their demeanor to distinguish 
winners from losers,” says the friendly press. 

Mrs. Albert Bruggeman of St. Louis has been named by the 
Republicans as Missouri's representative on the National Re- 
publican Committee. Many suffragists will remember her as the 
ranking officer in charge of the Red Cross Motor Corps in St. 
Louis. She did marvelous work in that capacity. Her organizing 
ability never failed no matter what emergency of troop trains 
arose. Her ambulance rested neither night nor day during the 
influenza epidemic. She is indefatigable herself and inspires 
others with her enthusiasm and eagerness to serve. 

The Missouri member of the Democratic National Committee 
is Mrs. Hugh Ward of Kansas City. Mrs. Ward replaced Mrs. 
David O’Neill, who was one of the active young women on the 
hostess committee during the Golden Jubilee Convention of the 


National American Woman Suffrage Association in St. Louis. 
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Victory 
for 


Nebraska 


Governor Samuel 
R. McKelvie 
signing the 
resolution passed 
by the Nebraska 
Legislature 
ratifying the 
Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. 


HE expected has happened. Nebraska is in line for unani- 
b mous ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 
This action of the Nebraska Legislature, called in special session 
for ratification July 29, was a realization of the expectations of 
all Nebraskans. When Governor Samuel R. McKelvie, in closing 
his introductory address to the special joint session, said that he 
would be disappointed if the vote was not made unanimous there 
was an echo in the hearts of everyone of the several hundred 
men and women gathered from over the state for the historic oc- 
casion. 

Every member in the Legislature present at the time the final 
vote was taken cast a favorable vote for the ratification, giving 
94 votes in the house and 27 in the Senate. 

Lively discussion concerning the plan of proceedings preceded 
the legislative session, the discussion being whether the ratification 
could be safely made in a single joint session, or if the usual 
method in Nebraska of reading the resolution on three separate 
days in each house must be followed. The Legislature chose the 
customary course as being safe, therefore the ratification session 
extended over five days. 

The resolution was introduced in the Senate by the judiciary 
committee, and on the thrid reading Thursday morning, July 31, 
received the unanimous affirmative vote of that body. On Sat- 
urday morning, August 2, the resolution went triumphantly 
through its third reading in the House and the Governor signed 
the bill. Moving pictures to be placed in the state historical so- 
ciety were taken, and of the signing of the bill with prominent 
suffragists present. Signatures of the members of the house and 
senate were secured in an album also to be placed on historical 


record. 


N the occasion of the third reading in the Senate, one of the 
senators, who acknowledged that he had at times been a 
thorn in the flesh during the 1917 session when presidential suf- 
frage was secured after a long struggle, made a motion that Mrs. 
W. E. Barkley, president of the Nebraska Suffrage Association, be 
invited to address the Senate. He prefaced his motion by compli- 
menting Mrs. Barkley not only on a persistence which few could 
show, but also on her unfailing good nature which has without 
doubt won votes for the cause. Mrs. Barkley was granted the 
privilege of addressing the Senate, and was also asked to speak 





1856 
to 
1919 


At the Goverinw’s 
right Mrs. E. 
Barkley, presid. nt 
of the Nebras 
Suffrage 
Association, 

Also 
board of the 


present ate 
association and 
officers of the 


Legislature. 


She congratulated the J eg- 


before the House in its final session. 
islators for recognizing their opportunity to make Nebraska 


me 
of the thirty-six states required to ratify the Federal Amend- 
ment. 

An interesting feature of the legislative session was the trans- 
mitting of the resolution from the Senate to the House by 
first woman who has ever served in this state as assistant secre- 
tary of the Senate, Miss Schenck. She was greeted by a storm 
of applause. 

While the special session of the Legislature was deliberating 
for a short time each day, in order to comply with the require- 
ment of the law, the Jubilee convention of the Nebraska Woman 
Suffrage Association was in session just two blocks away. ‘The 
business houses of Lincoln displayed American flags, and suf- 
frage colors and banners in honor of the historic and victorious 
occasion. The Jubilee convention was one of reminiscence, 
realization and anticipation. From looking back to the beginnings 
of the long struggle for suffrage, the program forecast the good 
which will come through the citizenship of women. 

Three features of the convention were the visit in a body of 
the suffrage hosts to the Legislature, a Jubilee supper at which 
the legislators and Governor were honor guests, and the business 
sessions. 


HE Jubilee supper was a gala event, attended by about 400 
enthusiasts. Governor McKelvie made an address, declar- 
ing his belief that the coming of women into politics will result in 
its purification, which he conceded to be much needed. 

The pride felt by Nebraskans in the early struggles for suf- 
frage made in this state was expressed in an address on “ Pion- 
eers’’ made by Mrs. H. H. Wheeler. Nebraska was the first 
state in the Union to introduce an equal suffrage resolution, such 
a bill having been proposed in the territorial legislature of 1856. 
The submission of suffrage to a vote of the people in 1882 
marked the first real crystalization of equal suffrage sentiment in 
the state. The first suffrage organization was established in 
Hebron in 1879 by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who was lecturing in 
the state at that time and under the sponsorship of E. M. Cor- 
rell of Hebron, who later served as president of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association. It was Mr. Correll who intro- 
duced and pushed through a bill to submit a suffrage amendment 
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in 1882. It was in this year also that the national suffrage con- 
vention was held in Omaha. An interesting exhibit at the con- 
yention was two autograph albums, one containing the signatures 
of the members of the 1882 legislature submitting the amend- 
ment, and the other the autographs and suffrage sentiments of 
many noted visitors at the Omaha convention among them Henry 
B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone and Susan B. Anthony. 

Mrs. Wheeler paid tribute to Clara B. Colby, a Nebraskan 
pioneer suffragist, who was founder and editor of the ]V’oman’s 
Tribune, which was published in Nebraska for a number of years, 
ter moved to Washington where it served for a time as the 


and |; 

national suffrage organ. 

AS LOW but steady growth of suffrage sentiment in Nebraska 
; illustrated in the results of the three general submissions 

to the people of the question. In 1871, the votes cast were 4 to I 

against suffrage, in 1882 they were 2 to I against, and in 1914 the 


yetes were 90,000 for to 100,000 against, which last figure Mrs. 
Whecler pointed out was very good considering that the German- 


American Alliance had promised to deliver 50,000 votes against 


suffrage. 


Other speeches made at the Jubilee supper were: “ Our 
Allies,” by Mrs. Draper Smith, a former state suffrage president, 
in which she paid tribute to the men who have helped further 
suffrage sentiment in the state. Congratulatory speeches were 
made by the presidents of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union and Federation of Woman’s Clubs. Tributes to the great 
suffrage leaders were paid by Dr. Inez Philbrick. 

At the convention proper, which opened on Wednesday, Mrs 
Barkley reviewed the lawsuit conducted by the Nebraska suffra- 
gists which brought to an end the battle waged by anti-suffrage 
the limited suffrage act 


interests in the hope of invalidating 
passed by the Legislature in 1917. In winning the case against 


fradulent petitions of the antis, which maintained presidential 


suffrage as granted by the Legislature, the suffragists are proud 
of the assurance that they have also estab'ished the integrity of 
the referendum plan in this state. Through the frauds un- 
covered by them, needed changes have been brought about in the 


(Continued on page 263) 
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White States 


Michigan Ratified June 10 3 


Kansas Ratified June 16 

New York Ratified June 16 
Ohio Ratified June 16 

Illinois Ratified June 10; Re-Ratified June 17 
Pennsylvania Ratified June 24 
Massachusetts Ratified June 25 
Texas Ratified June 28 

wa Ratified July 2 

Missouri Ratified July 3 
Arkansas Ratified July 28 
Montana Ratified July 30 
Nebraska Ratified August 1 





Federal 


Suffrage Amendment 


Passed by House May 21, 1919 
Passed by Senate June 4, 1919 
Signed by Speaker Gillette June 4 


Signed by Vice-President Marshall June 5 


Wisconsin Ratified June 10 
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The Government In the Hotel Business 
By Jessie R. Haver 


Legislative Representative of the National Consumers’ League, Washington, D. C. 


I particular interest to the women of 

the country is the story of the govern- 
ment hotels built for war workers in Wash- 
ington to relieve the housing conditions 
due to the War. It is a thrilling story as 
yet untold but equals anything which has been done by our gov- 
ernment in winning the war. 

On October 10, 1917, a committee was appointed by the Coun- 
cil of National Defense to look into housing conditions in the 
United States, and to make recommendations to Congress. This 
committee made a report to the Secretary of War, and Congress 
was asked for $50,000,000 to be expended to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the committee. This amount was later increased, 
so that there was placed at the disposal of the U. S. Housing 
Corporation, organized under the laws of the state of New York 
on July 9, 1918, the sum of $100,000,000, of which $10,000,000 
was to be spent in Washington to provide suitable living accom- 
modations for government war workers, and the balance to 
be expended in industrial cities outside of Washington for 


they were started. 


dormitories and homes for men war workers. 
Immediately a committee of women was formed by the 


President Wilson has taken a personal 
interest in the building of the girls’ hotels, 
and dug the first spade full of dirt when 


ings are equipped to accommodate nearly 
1800 girls. 
single, and in addition there are spacious 


The majority of the rooms are 


living, library and writing rooms and a 
large auditorium. There is telephone ex- 
tension floor. Since government department: do 
not allow personai telephoning, that is very important. ! ach 
room is furnished with a single cot bed suitable for a cover and 
pillows, a large closet, a wash bowl with hot and cold run ing 


on every 


water, a large bed box on casters, a very attractive dresser of >ine 
wood enameled in a soft gray tint, a small reading table 0: the 
The windows are dr: ped 
with dainty cretonnes with dresser covers to match, and w ‘hal 


same wood, a desk chair and a rocker. 


there is an air of comfort, privacy and cleanliness which woul | be 
dear to any girl’s heart. 
with many tubs, and electric irons—rather hard on the Wash ing- 
ton boarding house keepers who are prone to throw into the 
street any girl who is caught surreptitiously washing her colli in 
the bath tub. 
a day served by clean-looking colored waitresses in neat white uni- 


I almost forgot the laundries downs' xirs 


All this luxury is provided plus two square n cals 


forms. All this is furnished for the sum of $45 a month. 








% 











A SPACIOUS LIVING ROOM 

Women’s Committee of the Council of National Defense to advise 
with the U. S. Housing Corporation in making plans for the girls’ 
hotels, and as a representative of the National Consumers’ League, 
I was asked to serve on this committee. The League had been 
active for the 20 years of its existence in promoting through leg- 
islation better working conditions for wage earners, and so it has 
always been interested in the question of suitable homes for work- 
ing women in our large cities. It seemed to the League a splendid 
opportunity to establish the hotels in Washington on such a basis 
that the principle might be later applied throughout the country, 
not necessarily by the government, but private agencies. 

We found in the Housing Corporation men who desired to co- 
operate, and although the funds were not available until July 25, 
1918, just a year ago, and in spite of extreme difficulties because 
of labor and supplies, 12 dormitories, with two wings each, were 
70 per cent complete when the armistice was signed. By the mid- 
dle of last December, the buildings were 92 per cent complete and 
one of the buildings was ready for occupancy. 


¢g addition to the dormitories, there are two administration 
buildings containing the restaurants and kitchens, a central 
heating plant, a cold storage plant, and a separate laundry and in- 
firmary containing accommodations for 12 or 14 beds. The build- 








AN AIR OF COMFORT AND PRIVACY 


And here hangs the tale. The Washington real estate dealers, 
and the Washington house keepers don’t like this kind of com- 
petition. They already have their own ideas about the kind of 
place a working girl should have in which to spend all her leisure 
time. It usually consists of one small room with one or prefer- 
ably two room-mates, sans parlor, sans telephone, and sans every- 
thing else which a girl has a right to expect after a day’s work. 


ONGRESS, too, immediately felt that all this luxury was 
going too far, and so ten days after the armistice was signed, 


‘ 


Senator Reed, always an ardent protector of the “ woman in the 
home ” after a hearing lasting one day introduced a bill calling 
for the cessation of all work both in Washington and outside of 
Washington. You would have thought to have heard him that 
all Washington was moving out the next week. 

We were able to interfere with the passage of this resolution 
for a day, but it finally passed the Senate, so we took up the fight 
with the House. Congressman Frank Clark of Florida, another 
ardent advocate of the “ woman in the home” happened .to be 
chairman of that committee but he did not have much opportunity 
to exercise his protection over the girl war workers, since at the 
hearing which was demanded by some 20 prominent organiza- 
tions, both in Washington and out, not a word was spoken in 
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favor of Senator Reed’s resolution. Representatives came from 
23 cities all over the country, persons from the Chambers of Com- 
merce, the real-estate exchanges, with other public spirited citi- 
zens, to beg Congress to complete the buildings so that the 
working-men in those cities might have a decent place to live for 
themselves and their families. Secretary Newton D. Baker as 
an employer of a large number of war workers, left his desk to 
speak for the girls, and he contrasted the living conditions which 
the government employees in Washington are now enduring with 
what the telephone company, a private organization, is doing in 
the interest of efficiency for its girls. 


HE buildings were finished, the girls moved in, and we 
thought that Congress would be content to leave them un- 
molested. After.several unfortunate experiments a personal 
friend of Congressman Frank Clark, a Mr. Weaver, formerly 
manager of the National Hotel on Pennsylvania Avenue, a man 
with no marked qualification for perfecting so difficult an organ- 
ization, waS appointed manager of the Hotels. It was a very 
disagreeable experience all around, and it took about two months 
to convince the persons responsible for Mr. Weaver’s ‘appointment 
of his obvious unsuitability and of the desirability of a woman 
manager. After his removal, Miss Harlean James was appointed 
manager, and Miss Olive Davies of Wellesley, assistant manager. 
By this time, the work of organization was far from attractive, 
because of contant Congressional interference, inefficient organi- 
zation, and lack of confidence on the part of the girls, but Miss 
James and Miss Davis courageously took hold, believing with us 
that this was an opportunity to work out a new and important 
experiment. Miss James had had years of experience in civic 
affairs, is a graduate of Leland-Stanford University, and, previ- 
ous to her recent appointment, was executive secretary of the U. 
S. Housing Corporation. She has executive ability and a lot of 
common sense. Miss Davis was for many years in charge of the 
residence halls of Wellesly College. 

A week after the removal of Mr. Weaver, Congressman Clark 
introduced a resolution calling for an investigation of the Housing 
Corporation. It was necessary to secure a ruling from the Rules 
Committee of the House in order to get this resolution on the 
floor, and I just happened to pass the hearing room of the Rules 
Committee when they were considering action. Congressman 
Phillip Campbell of Kansas is chairman of the Rules Committee 
and after the hearing I asked to be heard. Congressman Campbell 
asked me what I wanted to say. I replied that I preferred to 
make my statement to the entire committee. “ But,” said Con- 
gressman Campbell, “ Surely you don’t sanction the expenditure 
of these millions and millions of dollars.” “ No less than I sanc- 
tion any war expenditures. They were all necessary, but here 
is something for which the money has been spent which may have 
a more permanent value,” I replied, “ Why couldn’t the govern- 
ment have built houses for its workmen as cheaply as they are 
built by the great coal companies,” then asked Congressman 
Campbell. “Surely,” I replied, “You don’t consider the houses 
built by coal companies as adequate housing, do you?” “Why 
they are all right,” he replied, “else the workmen would not live 


there!!!” 


S°: “the cat was out of the bag.” They were trying to queer 
the principle of government housing, it seemed clear to me. 
We all know that real government housing is entirely different, 
being based on loans at low rates of interest so that working 
men can buy and build their own homes. 

The next day at the hearing of the Rules Commitee, we had 
I5 women present, so many that there were not enough seats. 


The day after that there must have been 25 there, and Congress- 
man Campbell discontinued the hearings for that day. 

On June 24, Congressman Clark introduced a bill (H. R. 6563) 
calling for the abolition of the U. S. Housing Corporation and 
providing that the government hotels be turned over to the Public 
Buildings Commission. This is a commission appointed to allot 
office space to government departments, and the members are 
Senators Reed Smoot of Utah and Swanson of Virginia, and 
Congressman Langley of Kentucky and Congressman Clark. 
When he introduced this bill Congressman Clark stated that he 
thought these buildings should be turned into office buildings and 
the purpose of his bill is therefore quite apparent. 

I immediately wrote Congressman Langley expressing a desire 
to be given an opportunity to be heard on this bill, and received a 
very courteous letter to the effect that “so far as I am at present 
advised, all parties interested will be given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard.” 

On July 29th, the Public House Buildings and Grounds Com- 
mittee of which Congressman Langley is Chairman, reported out 
favorably H. R. 6563 without any hearing even to the U. S. 
Housing Corporation which is to be abolished. 

We agree with the statement of the committee that possibly 
Uncle Sam should not make a business of running hotels, but we 
do contend that these hotels were necessary at the time that they 
and are still necessary, that the money has been spent 
would be the height of inefficiency to destroy them or 
Every 


were built, 
and that it 
change them from the purpose for which they were built. 
woman will be doing a great service if she will immediately write 
her Congressman to protest against such hasty and unfair action 
on the part of the House Committee, and will urge her Congress- 
man to vote against the bill for the reason as set forth. 

Weare facing a very serious shortage in houses for next winter 
in Washington, with the proposed world labor conferences and 
the League of Nations conferences which are to take place. 
Washington will never return to its pre-war size, and these 
houses will be in constant need until more permanent houses can 
be built. The War Risk Insurance alone has nearly 10,000 clerks, 
and the census is bringing in nearly 5,000 new clerks during July. 

In addition to these considerations, the government employees 
who live in the hotels are going to have a unique opportunity to 
work out some new ideas on co-operation. The hotels are not 
run for the good of the individual, but for the good of the collec- 
tive group. It has always been maintained that government em- 
ployees tended to become individualistic and narrow in their point 
of view. It is our hope that these girls through their organiza- 
tions will create forums, dramatics, musicals, dances, and enter- 
tainments so that every girl who has an opportunity to share the 
community life may come forth enriched and benefitted by the 
This can be done if Congress can be persuaded to 


experience. 
I am 


co-operate in every way instead of meddling as in the past. 
sure that there must be many fair minded men in Congress who 


will take this point of view. 





Nebraska Victory 
(Continued from page 261) 
referendum law in regard to petitions. The solicitor for peti- 
tion signers must now live in the county in which he works, thus 
putting a stop to the importing of paid professional solicitors. 
Mrs. James Richardson, Mrs. H. C. Sumney and Mrs. Draper 
Smith told of the important work done by Omaha in securing evi- 
dence for the case. 
Erne H. Jounston. 


Lincoln, Neb. 
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Watching While 


HE cause of suffrage in New Jersey is in the pleasant and 
unexpected position of riding Pullman almost for the first 
time in its history. 

No one can say the suffragists of that state have ever had any 
flowery beds of ease heretofore. But just now they are sitting | 
back and watching with interest while Mr. James Nugent’s politi- 
cal opponents pelt him for his stand on the eighteenth and _ nine- 





teenth amendments. 

Mr. Nugent would like to be nominated for Governor aiid is 
quite frank about his reasons. “ Speaking of plain statements,” 
said. he a short time ago, “I want to repeat that the real recson, 
the only reason, that I got into this campaign as a candidate for 
the nomination for Gubernatorial honors, was that the state 
needed at least one man with the courage to stand four-sc are 
against prohibition and woman suffrage. These are the only two 
things just now of state political importance, and the man who 
stands against them is standing squarely for the upholding of 
constitutional rights and of genuine Americanism. 

“ That’s my platform and my campaign slogan. I’m honest 
about it and sincere to the backbone, and if I get the Democratic 
nomination I hope my Republican opponent will be a man who 
will also stand four-square and that the issues wili be so clear 
that the vote in the November election will record for a long time 
to come the desire of the people of New Jersey.” 


A“R ing” Bath 
enewing a a T isn’t the suffragists, it is the politicians who are answering 
Mr. Nugent. 
for your bathroom “T feel that it is incumbent upon me to reply to Mr. Nugent,” 
said Frank M. McDermit, one of the Democratic candidates for 
Governor, after reading the leader’s statement relating to his 
stand on prohibition and woman suffrage. ‘“ Why is he so 








FLOOR! Walls! Enamel! Bowl! Tubs! Of 


course you want them always ready for opposed to woman suffrage?” 
inspection! Gold Dust takes care of bath- “T believe in universal suffrage. And so does Mr. Nugent— 
rooms easily, sanitarily. Gold Dust has a at least he would if he wasn't tied up to big money. I do not 
i h h ; think that any man who is allied with the Public Service, the 
velvety smoothness when it comes to porce- Pennsylvania and other corporations of the like want to have 
lain, enamel, nickel and tiling which avoids any woman vote. They see the results of the pay envelope too 


all risk of scratching. It brings a wonderful often and they’d be bad voters for the people he represents. 
“ But what in the world does this country amount to in the eyes 


sweet cleansing to bowls and drainpipes. Gold ; , ; 
7 ; of other governments so long as we have one-half governing and 
Dust leaves bathrooms with a sanitary sparkle the other half governed—paying taxes, doing all the work and not 


because it purifies as it thoroughly cleanses. having anything to say about it. Until we accept women as a 
‘ part of our government it will never be a government of democ- 








By all means keep a package of Gold Dust in : : hale ; aes 
y . ad & : racy. We have fought for it and, thank God, we will fight again, 
your bath room—handy for frequent bathroom but until we give democracy to that half of our country that fought 


most bravely for it, our democracy will be but fiction—and the 
kind of fiction that the rest of the world will laugh at. Until 
Mr. Nugent realizes that the women have as much right to vote 
If you want the gentlest, soaptest, most thor- and as much voice in our government as men—especially the kind | 
of men he represents—he will not even approach democracy.” 


cleaning. 


ough washing powder, be sure it 1s Gold Dust 


you get. Look for the familiar yellow pack- Against Mr. Nugent also is Congressman Thomas J. Scully, 


: Democrat, who has gone on record for woman suffrage, having 

age and the Twins. paired in favor of the Federal Suffrage Amendment in the House 

vote of May 21st. Mr. Scully has withdrawn from the Guber- 

natorial contest and will fight for Senator Edward L. Edwards, 

CHEEK FAIRBANK <onranr) of Hudson. He is going to do this largely for the purpose of 

defeating Mr. Nugent’s candidacy, which, he says, presents a 
menace to the Democratic party. , 






“As I have stated previously,” said Mr. Scully, Mr. Nugent 
has two planks to his platform—he is against woman suffrage 
and he is against prohibition. 








< | Twins do your work | 
mS BF 4 
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The Gods Destroy 


“Mr. Nugent, it may be noted, makes no soft evasions about 
enforcing the law as he finds it. Not he. He’s simply wet, and 
he doesn’t care who knows it. ‘Federal law! Tut, tut! Elect 
me Governor,’ he suggests, ‘and see what happens.’ 

“In Congress, whenever opportunity offered, I voted against 
national prohibition, because I believe that it is socially and 
physiologically wrong. But what is the use of voting against 
prohibition, what is the use of not believing in it and of opposing 
it, if leaders of the liquor interests, the brewers and distillers, 
countenance and encourage and support the candidacy of Mr. 
Nugent for Governor of a great state? It is one thing not to 
believe in prohibition, but it is quite another thing to believe in 
the brewers and the Public Service Corporation putting their 
hired man, their beneficiary and their stockholder into the State 
Capitol, with power to interpret and enforce, or not enforce, the 
law, and with power to appoint men who shall interpret and 
enforce, or not enforce, the law. 

“ The day that James R. Nugent announced his candidacy and 
his platform there were at least twenty-five thousand converts to 
prohibition in the State of New Jersey. And the number grows 
every day that he remains a candidate. 

* Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad! I do 
not know of any instance of insane folly more glaring than that 
shown by the men who have permitted themselves to be led into 
yelieving that in supporting Nugent they are furthering the cause 
in which they are so deeply interested. 

“In the pursuit of his own selfish aims and purposes, James 
B. Nugent has often led the Democratic party to defeat. If the 
prevalence of some mental malady should permit of Nugent’s 
getting the nomination he would lead but a suicide party.”’ 


—- 


N the meanwhile Acting Governor Runyon, who, as president 
of the State Senate, is filling out the gubernatorial term of 

ex-Governor Walter E. Edge, now U. S. Senator, has declared 
his sentiments. Governor Runyon’s hat is in the ring for the 
Republican gubernatorial nomination, and he has taken pains to 
make known his political standing on several subjects of interest 
to his state. His platform is exactly the reverse of Mr. Nugent’s 
on most subjects, notably on the eighteenth and _ nineteenth 
amendments to the United States Constitution. He has de- 
clared for a minimum wage law based upon economic principles, 
for ratification of the woman suffrage amendment by the New 
Jersey Legislature, and for a strict enforcement of the fede?al 
prohibition amendment. 

Prohibition is not a state issue, he maintained, and no one can 
make it a state issue. If elected Governor, he said, he would be 
required to take an oath to support the constitution of the United 
States, and no ambition or lure of office, he asserted, could cause 
him to take that oath with a mental reservation not to support and 
enforce the eighteenth amendment. 

Governor Runyon declared that the national suffrage amend- 
ment should be submitted to the next Legislature without delay, 
stating that the women of New Jersey are at a serious disad- 
vantage compared with the women of suffrage states, who have a 
distinct voice in the choice of President of the United States and 
for representatives in Congress. 

Thomas L. Raymond, Republican City Commissioner of New- 
ark, also a gubernatorial candidate, sets forth his platform which 
has the following planks: Woman Suffrage, biennial sessions of 
the Legislature, an elective Public Utilities Commission, and sim- 
plification of the judicial system of the state. 

Commissioner Raymond is, however, opposed to prohibition. 

(Continued on page 267) 
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Looking!” 
OOKING. 

to a woman wearing a fetching 

chapeaux is a frequent salutation. 

A smart hat creates for its wearer, 

as no other detail of her wardrobe 

can, a reputation for good looks. 


A Chic Hat 


is the first requisite of the advancing 
Season. At Best & Co. the impor- 
tations now being placed on view 
possess to a marked degree that 
chic and originality for which 
Best & Co. is famous. 


Your Inspection is Invited 
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10.00 to 195.00 
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APPROVAL 
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and Now 
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RUSSELL B. LIVERMORE 


IEUTENANT RUSSELL B. LIVERMORE of Yonkers 

has been awarded the Distinguished Service Cross. Twice 
previously has Lieutenant Livermore been the subject of citations, 
once for “extraordinary heroism and fine soldierly conduct dur- 
ing the Aisne-Marne offensive, July 18-25, 1918,” and again for 
“ outstanding bravery, fine spirit of self-sacrifice and great de- 
votion to duty during operations on the division north of Verdun, 
during the Meuse-Argonne offensive from October 18 until the 
cessation of hostilities.” 

The particular deed which led to the presentation of the War 
Cross to Lieutenant Livermore took place at Belleau Wood. 
“ During the advance of his Battalion across the open field from 
Belleau, a German machine gun nest occupied a very strong 
enfilading position in a ravine, threatening to enfilade the whole 
batalion line. With great courage and presence of mind Lieu- 
tenant Livermore hastily gathered a handful of men from his 
platoon, rushed the nest, put it out of action and captured eleven 
prisoners, thereby saving the battalion many casualties.” 

Lieutenant Livermore was in Company M, 1o4th Infantry, 26th. 
Division. He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore 
of Yonkers and is a graduate of Dartmouth 1915. His mother 
is one of the directors of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association and a leading Republican of New York State. She 
is now one of the Republican State Committee, and chairman of 
the women’s committee for the State of New York. 


The Lonesomest Vote 
ONTANA has ratified the Federal! Suffrage Amendment. 
The resolution to ratify was presented to the lower house 
on July 29 by Representative Emma A. Ingalls, from Kalispell, 
It came before the Senate on July 
‘30 and received one negative vote. : 


and was passed unanimously. 


Virginia Women Want Ratification 


HE ter-centenary of the first meeting of the House of 
Burgesses in Virginia was celebrated in a unique way in 
Williamsburg on the anniversary of that meeting, July 30. Mrs, 
L. S. Foster, president of the Williamsburg Equal Suffrage 
League had placed on the walls of the old courthouse there, built 
in 1769, the new suffrage map, starred for the states which have 
ratified the Federal Suffrage Amendment. As the list increases, 
Mrs. Foster will add the stars. 

Several meetings in the interest of ratification by Virginia of 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment have taken place recently in 
different parts of the state. On July 21, at a reorganization 
meeting of the Fredericksburg League, the following resolution 
offered by Mrs. L. H. Scott, and duly seconded, was unanimously 
adopted : 

“WHEREAS, the growth of democracy in America has tai:en 
form in the passage by our Congress of an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States proposing the enfranchising 
the women of the several states through the ratification of the 
amendment by three-fourths of the forty-eight states ; and, 


me 


“ WHEREAS, the enfranchisement of the women of the Uni 
States in this manner is the fulfilment of the guarantee of a 
publican form of government to each state provided in Article 
IV, Section 4 of the original Constitution ; and 


“WHEREAS, Virginia was one of the signors of the original 
Constitution, evidencing thereby her loyal support of the principle 
of representative government as guaranteed in the Constitution; 
and, 

“ WHEREAS, the time has come that women cannot evade the 
duty to stand side by side with the men of the old Commonwealth 
to co-operate in the uplift of humanity, 

“ THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that the Association 
for Equal Suffrage of Fredericksburg respectfully requests the 
senator and representative of this district, to place Virginia among 


the forward moving company of States which have already rati- 
fied the amendment, and urges them to vote with the Assembly to 
ratify the woman suffrage amendment.” 


FFICERS elected at this meeting for the coming year were: 
President Miss Janetta FitzHugh (re-elected) ; Ist. vice- 
president Mrs. Bessie Forbes Robinson ; 2nd. vice-president, Mrs. 
May F. Howard; secretary Miss Margaret B. Shepherd; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Lilian Edson Baldwin. 

Two of the speakers on this occasion were state suffrage work- 
ers, Miss Adele Clark and Mrs. Frank L. Jobson of Richmona. 
Miss Clark has recently presented the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment and Virginia women’s desire for ratification before some 
of the leading educational institutions of the state, among them 
the Fredericksburg Summer Normal School and the Summer 
School at the University of Virginia. At the University Miss 
Clark’s speech was enthusiastically received and her time extended 
that she might explain the suffrage map. 

The Virginia branch of the Woman’s Benefit Association of 
the Maccabees, numbering some 5000 women, meeting recently 
in Richmond, went on record as endorsing the resolution of its 
national body in favoring woman suffrage by national amendment, 
and pledged to the cause of equal suffrage its most loyal efforts 
in the industrial, social and governmental program which affect: 
women and children as vitally as men. The local resolution wa 
drafted by Miss Annie M. Query of Portsmouth, Va., Miss 
Margaret Williams Shirley of Newport News, Va., and Miss 
Nona Tate of Charlottesville, Va. 
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August Sale 
WOMEN’S SILK AND COTTON HOSIERY 





Women’s Full-fashioned Silk 
Hosiery in Black, White or 
Brown. 


pair $1.95 


Women’s Full-fashioned Cotton Hosiery in _ | 


Black or White. pair 50c 


5th Avenue 





Offering Splendid Values 


Women’s Full-fashioned Silk 
Hosiery; fine gauge; Black, 
White or Brown. 

pair $2.85 


James McGreery & Co, 


Women’s Silk Hosiery with hand- 
embroidered clox. Black or 
White. 

pair $3.25 


Children’s Cotton Socks in White with fancy 
colored tops. pair 35c 


34th Street 








The Gods Destroy 


(Continued from page 265) 


T HEN the women of the state got together in a ratification 
committee. It was not only suffragists who lined up under 
the auspicies of the New Jersey Suffrage Ratification Committee, 
but it was also five state organizations and eleven groups of 
organized women, with an enrollment of approximately 225,000 
members. Their big ratification rally was held on August 13th at 
the New Monterey Hotel at North Asbury Park. 


The Executive Committee of the Ratification Committee con- 
sists of the following women: Mrs. Wells P. Eagleton and Mrs. 
Musette B. Gregory of Newark; Mrs. Emma E. Farrier, Miss 
Bessie Pope, Mrs. H. O. Wittpenn, and Rev. Florence Randolph 
of Jersey City; Mrs. Everett Colby and Mrs. Philip McKim Gar- 
tison of West Orange; Mrs. F. H. Colvin, Miss Grace E. Colvin, 
and Mrs. John R. Schermerhorn of East Orange; Miss Jessie C. 
Buchanan of Trenton; Dr. Mary G. Cummins of Paterson; Mrs. 
Seymour L. Cromwell of Mendham; Miss Esther H. Elfreth of 
Haddonfield; Mrs. A. Haines Lippincott of Camden; Mrs. J. 
Payne Lowe of Passaic; Mrs. Beatrice Stern of Mattawan; Mrs. 
C. W. Stevens, Jr., of New Brunswick; Miss Alice Scott of 
Irvington; Mrs. Lewis S. Thompson of Red Bank; and Mrs. 
John J. White of Atlantic City. 


The officers of the Ratification Committee, who are ex-officio 
members of the Executive Committee, are: Chairman, Mrs. E. F. 
Feickert of Plainfield; Secretary, Mrs. James Simister of Upper 
Montclair, and Treasurer, Mrs. Edward Olmstead of Elizabeth. 
Mrs. Arthur Hunter of Montclair, Chairman of the Finance 


Committee, is also an ex-officio member. 


CELIA THAXTER 


This Poetess who wrote from an island in Maine was born in the 


thirties of last century and died in 1894. 


1894-1919 

1] singer, of the distant sea girt isles, 

Though hushed the voice that charmed the listening ear, 
The melody, that echoed miles on miles, 
From throat attuned to all that we hold dear 
In life, still comes to us in deep rich notes ; 
Unending in their varied cadence, then 
And now;; still from the sea beat isles there floats, 
The sound of music, born to live for men. 
No more those isles do see thy happy face, 
Beam down upon them, as in days of old, 
But the sweet spirit that possessed the place 
Will live throughout the ages yet untold ; 
And all thy lines, as rich in thought as gold, 
God gives, will linger ever in that spot. 


wo night’s dense curtains gathered fo!d on fold, 


At twilight, are backward rolled, we know not 
How each new day will some sweet thought reveal 
Of thee, rare soul, and we that bide our time, 
Will strive the more to catch the sweet appeal, 
To bring ourselves in touch with all sublime. 


Cecit HAMPDEN Cutts Howarp. 


Beebe, Arkansas. 
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The Book Sta 


Four Novels of Divorce 


“Camilla,” by Elizabeth Robins. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“The Valley of Vision,’ by Sarah Comstock. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“Dangerous Days,” by Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart. 

“The See-Saw,” by Sophie Kerr. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


IVORCE, explains Sophie Kerr in her re- 
cent novel, is a see-saw with one mem- 
ber of a marital combination up and the other 
down. Miss Kerr’s is one of four novels, all by 
women writers, which deal with the problem 
of divorce, two of them flippantly, vulgarly, or 
sordidly, one sentimentally and one reverently. 
More bluntly put, the question at stake in 
these four novels is not so much one of divorce 
as one of marrying again. Divorce as a remedy 
for a bad domestic situation and divorce for 
the sake of gratifying a new passion do not 
seem to carry any appreciable moral difference 
to the minds of two of these women authors. 
Only one of the characters in these books, who 
either debated or achieved a divorce, wanted 
it for any such reason as brutality or vicious- 


The 


others wanted it for the frank and unashamed 


ness on the part of husband or wife. 


reason that they were sick of their first domestic 
Two of 


the writers apparently ignore the idea that every 


bond, and wanted to try a new one. 


human relation whatsoever carries with it the 
necessity for patient endurance, tolerance, for- 


giveness, fairmindedness. 


F the four books Mrs. Rinehart’s Danger- 

ous Days is the least moral. It is in fact a 
distinctly immoral novel, not at all because of 
the sex problems it presents, but because of the 
standards of American life it unconsciously be- 
trays. One sees in this sudden carrying back of 
the novel to a pre-war mise en scene, a natural 
revolt from the war emotions with which the 
world is fed up; but one had not expected the 
wort out sex triangle to be presented quite so 
soon nor yet so often. Yet here it is with its 
selfish, absorbed and sordid little one-act play 
occupying the middle of the stage and elbowing 
everything else into the wings. To be sure, 
novelists must live and if the public will pay for 


the triangle and for nothing else, she who writes 
books for the book market and not for the 
library shelf, has an excuse to offer. But, on 
the other hand, it might be argued that the 
patient public has not been offered much of a 


choice. 


AR or the triangle? Because the world 

has a sick revolt at the first, can it have 
nothing but the second? Mrs. Rinehart, indeed, 
insists upon both. She has discovered the war as 
a proper field for her talents and doesn’t mean 
to relinquish it. When she sticks to “Sargeant 
Gray,” one is willing to have her write war 
stories as long as publishers will take them. 


But “Dangerous Days” is a far cry from 
“ Sargeant Gray” or “ Tish,’ or even from the 
“ Amazing Interlude.” It is abcut a lot of very 
rich Americans, who live like peacocks, spread- 
ing their plumage in the sun of a prosperity 
gained from making munitions. In the light of 
the social threatenings of the moment such a 
view of American society is nothing less than 
appalling. 

As long ago as the middle of the nineteenth 
century, George Sand awoke to the fact that the 
love miseries of a woman in a scented boudoir 
weren't worth a novelist’s time. She made her 
revolt. She joined the social forces of Europe. 
She set the clock ahead for women. Now here 
are American women novelists wallowing in the 
mire which the best French literature began to 
And Mrs. Rine- 


hart is presenting her pictures of greed and silly 


slough off a half century ago. 


opulence and sillier altruism as a picture of 
the American life of 1916. If it is a true picture, 
it means that America must climb through all 
those cheap and pampered class struggles which 
have brought wretchedness to the eastern hem- 
isphere. If this were really the outcome of a 
war for democracy, it could only prefigure a 
Mrs. 


problem novel. And it is—a problem of unequal 


revolution. Rinehart’s novel is called a 
distribution of wealth, of the vicious influence 
When 


the spoiled wife of a rich munitions maker gets 


upon a community of an idle rich group. 


a divorce easily and cheaply, it is an expression 
of a vulgar and sordid soul; it has nothing to 
do with the real question of the right and wrong 
This is 


of divorce for adequate cause. not 


touched upon. 


EITHER is it in Sophie Kerr’s See-Scaw, 

which is flippant, rather than base. It is a 
story which deals with the “‘smart-set” from a 
rather insecure basic knowledge as to what is 
really smart. It portrays a cheap set of newly 
rich suburbanites, who play at being vampires, 
come home on the late trains after compromising 
night-suppers in New York, and betray mian- 
ners so rude as to have no prototypes outside 
of Coney Island and the motion picture screen. 
One expects them to give themselves away by 
When 


all else fails them, the women of Miss Kerr's 


saying, “ Meet Mr. Jones, Miss Smith.” 


see-saw world play at altruism and patronize 
the poor. But their real pre-occupations are 


clothes and sex. “I don’t care much about 
voting,” acknowledges the leading lady in a 
And 


knows nothing about it—nor about anything 


burst of confidence. she doesn’t. She 


else. 


N Sarah Comstock’s Valley of Vision, and in 

Elizabeth Robins’ Camilla, the real moral is- 
sues of divorce are at least touched upon. Miss 
Comstock’s point of view is sentimental rather 
than ethical. She sees the coming child as an 
inescapable bond between husband and wife; 
its future as their sole duty, its right the only 
one to be considered. What happens in the de- 
nouément of this somewhat hysterical novel is 
that all question of adjustment between two ill 
mated people is shoved aside for a later settle- 
ment beyond this particular story’s limits. Given 
a continuance of the same conditions which the 
novelist has created, no possibility of domestic 


What Miss 


Comstock has done is to make a highly senti- 


adjustment would ever be possible. 
mental volte face and dodge the issue. 


EITHER is the issue itself squarely faced 
in Elizabeth Robins’ Camilla. For Camilla 
never exactly faced anything. She was victim- 
ized by life. This is, 


Camilla at which the reader grumbles. 


in fact, the point about 
Camilla 
isn’t the sort of woman who comes to grips with 
She is 
always being put in an unfortunate position by 
some man who dominates her. The fact that it 


is always loyalty, loyalty to truth or right, or to 


questions and settles them for herself. 


ideals, to some person which confuses Camilla 
doesn’t take away the fact that she is forever 


They 


bemused before the problems of life. 
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She cannot make her way through 


One feels sure when the book 


swamp her. 
them to action. 
ends that for all her fine thinking and talking, 
she is going to let Michael settle her future for 
her instead of settling it for herself, which 
means, after all, that those delicate and subtle 
resistances which kept Camilla and Camilla’s 
lover in a muddle over the question of her re- 
marriage were traditional modesties rather than 
achicyved principles. Camilla is a fine and spirit- 
ual person, well evoked one may say by her 
evocator. 

Miss Robins’ novel is the only one of the four 
which can be seriously considered as literature 
at all. It is a high-minded contribution to an 
international study of society. It casts a spirit- 
ual clow over a sordid situation. It paints a 
sweet and noble American type of woman in 
of the usual stridently dynamic—if not 
But, after all, it, too, dodges the 


It only sniffs at it; 


plac 
noisy—one. 
real question of divorce. 
shrinks away from it; temporizes with it, and 
ends by indicating an eventual surrender to ex- 
isting facts. 

When four women novelists bring up volun- 
tarily the divorce question only to boggle it, 
does it mean that there is no ethical solution 
of the question except personal and individual 


ones? 


The Novelist’s Novelist 
“Wute Paris LauGHen,” by Leonard Merrick 


(E. P. Dutton Company, New York). 


¥ is J. M. Barrie who has recently called 
Leonard Merrick’s 


His Youth,” 
is not so much a new writer, as a newly dis- 
covered one, like W. H. Hudson, who was long 


beloved of a few choice souls and, after many 


“Conrad in Quest of 


Mr. Merrick 


the novelist’s novel. 


years, became recognized by the world at large. 
A list of the writers -whose introductions to Mr. 
Merrick’s complete works show how entirely he 
has captured a high place in fiction includes— 
J. M. Barrie, W. D. Howells, Maurice Hewlett, 
H. G. Wells, and Arthur Pinero. 


Mr. Merrick has a fine technique, a sparkling 
humor and a gift of seeing much in the most 


commonplace incident. In his group of short 


stories, When Paris Laughed, he has shown a 
Parisian point of view, it is safe to say, no 
other Anglo-Saxon, and few Frenchmen have 
envisaged. His stories show all the delicate 
irony of Daudet describing a gentleman from 


the midi in Paris, all the provincial understand- 





ing of Dumas. His Montmartre is a glorified 
place where inflated hopes, good fortune and 
cheerful op:imism rub shoulders all day and all 
night with hunger, aspiration and real sacrifice 


for the ideal. 


A Prophecy 


By Rev. PHese A. HANAFORD 


| iia reverent hand we lift Truth’s glori- 
ous banner, 
And fealty vow 
To all that lifts our sex to power and honor 


In this grand Now. 


The time has fled when weakness meant but 
woman; 
The hour has come 
When the divine transcends in her the human; 


And ’tis her doom, 


Her glorious destiny, to guide this nation 
Far from its sin, 
Up to the heights of its serene salvation 


Its crown to win. 


Among the people that are known to story 
And classic song, 
There shall no nation be so filled with glory, 


And none so strong 


As this republic, noble and far-stretching 
From sea to sea; 
While its grand influence, o’er the waters reach- 
ing, 
Bids all be free. 


Strike then, the sounding cymbals in this hour! 
Peal forth a blast, 

Waking dead nations to the thought of power 
For good to last! 


When Woman in the State beside her brother 
May nobly toil, 
This land shall take a place o’er every cther, 


And on tts soil 


The grandest temple ever reared to Freedom 
In peace shall rise ; 
Its tower of strength the truth that all are equal 
Beneath the skies. 
And as nor “bond” nor “free” are known 
among us 
Since Lincoln wrote, 


“male” nor * shall be 


“ female’ 


So neither 
counted 


When freemen vote. 


God speed the hour when they who've battled 
bravely 
Shall grandly win ; 
And women, when the voters here are num- 


bered, 


Are counted in! 


Then shall be oped the glorious gates of morning 

For all our race, 
And Truth’s fair jewels every brow adorning 
All shall have place 


To work for God in working for each other, 
And, side by side, 

With equal privilege and equal hono) 
In peace abide 


We will not faint, then, on this field of freedom, 
But still contend 

With all the power God gives each true reformer 
Until the end. 


And then we'll join the loud and glad hozannas 
The earth shall sing 
Right Vight 


banner, 


And Truth is King. 


and enlist beneath one 


When 





~ Get Out That Knitting Bag! 


Knit for Armenia! 


Sweaters, shawls, scarves, 
socks, stockings, mittens, caps 


FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


Remember, Winter in many parts 
of Armenia is long and cold 


BEGIN NOW! 
Address all packages to The Arme- 


nian Reconstruction Committee, Room 
530, Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Temporary Chairman. 
| American Women’s Branch 
of the 
NATIONAL ARMENIAN RECONSTRUC- 
TION COMMITTEE 
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See next week’s 
WOMAN CITIZEN 
for the story of 
the Tragedy of Armenia 
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ROBABLY the very conven- 

ience of our location in the 
heart of the shopping district 
brings us women clients. But we 
prefer to give the credit to the con- 
venience of our service. 


COLUMBIA 
TRUST 
COMPANY 





358 FIFTH AVENUE 


We are Sometimes Called the Official Suffrage Bank 














METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 
and DYERS 


First Class Work. 
Prompt Delivery. 


Reasonable Prices. 








TRADE MARK 


“THE DRESS OF THE HOUR” 


PATENTED 


23 WEST 30™ STREET: NEW YORK 





The Best for Repairing Glassware 
Crockery, Vases, Meer- 
schaum, Furniture, Books, 
Tipping Billiard Cues, &c. 
Use Major’s Cement 


At all dealers. All three 
kinds. 15¢c per bottle. 











WINGENDORFF tip winere monograms 
are made in filet and drawn work. 


731 Lexington Avenue. Tel., Plaza 2869 











LIST YOUR SCHOOL 
IN OUR 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 








Stylish Stouts 


HIS was a man. He wore good habili- 
ments, and his visage was fair. 

He sat in the train behind the stylish stout 
lady, and spoke in penetrating accents. 

“No, I don’t think we will continue in that 
church, though I don’t know where else to go. 
I prefer a ritualistic service myself, but there 
must be something to reverence. Now the 
bishop goes past our house so that we are 
forced to see him. We don’t intentionally spy, 
we just look. And last Wednesday he openly 
carried home—a pie, a baker’s pie. It won't 
do, you know.” 

The stylish stout lady was shocked. She is 
thoroughly democratic, but—a bishop—and a 
pie! Perhaps his cook was ill, and company 
coming. Perhaps his personal contentment de- 
pended on pie. Perhaps the baker gave him 
True humility shone 


And 


the pie, as an offering. 
as an aureole about the transported pie. 
yet— 


669) IS PLAIN,” mused the stylish stout 
lady, “that this interrupted commu- 
nicant and I feel this sense of incongruity. 
“Plainly the Christian conduct of the accom- 
modating Bishop is, as a matter of taste, un- 
befitting his high office. Plainly the Bishop, 
though holy, should be unfrocked.” 


At this juncture the truculent gentleman left 
the train, and his seat was taken by a couple 


of cheerful ladies. 


06 E were analyzing our fellow citizens,” 
said one, “not unkindly, just search- 
ing for real aristocrats. And we found 
another.” 
“ What was your test?” said the other lady. 
“Well,” said the one, “like the angel of 
death at the second coming, we separated hus- 
band and wife, and broke up families. But the 
test was simple enough. We decided that a 
lady, or a gentleman, is a person who, if he 
accidentally sees something about you not in- 
tended for his eyes, respects it as a confidence. 
He not only does not talk about it; he forgets 
at.” 
“Aha!” said the stylish stout lady to her 
carping soul. “We will not unfrock the dear 
We will rather set that well-dressed, 


And 


turning she said to the chatting lady, “I thank 


bishop. 


fair-visaged gentleman in the stocks.” 


you.” 






“You are very welcome,” said the chatting 
lady graciously. She evidently knew not why, 
but being an aristocrat herself, neither did she 


inquire. 


A VERY tender-hearted lady sat on the 
upper deck of the 23rd Street ferry be 
side a pale young mother with an apparently 
dying child in her lap. 

“Baby seems to be ill,” said she of the ten- 
der heart. 

“Yes,” said the mother, “the doctor tell: me 
to keep him out on the water all I can, so _— go 
back and forth, but it’s hard. They won’: let 
me stay on the boat and pay; they make me get 
off the boat each trip and go through the g: te.” 
“What does the baby eat?” inquired the ten- 


der-hearted one. “It looks under-nourished.” 


“Oh,” said the mother, “No, he don’t get 
he ought. He 


cucumber.” 


what won’t eat nothin’ but 


Coffin or Ballot Box? 


AST reactionary flashes of a dying cause 

sometimes flare up and illuminate rather 
vividly the motives of the opposers of progress. 
One or more of these spluttering flames shoots 
out at every public hearing on the cause of 
political equality for women. A revealing in- 
stance was shown in the debate on the ratifica- 
tion in the Arkansas Legislature, when the 
torces against suffrage sometimes grew very 
bitter. 

“It was somewhat of a surprise to the women 
of Arkansas,” reports one of the audience at 
that debate, “to hear a man say, ‘he would 
rather see his daughter dead and in her coffin, 
than to have her vote.’ The man who answered 
him called attention to the fact that in the regu- 
lar session in January, this same man voted one 
hundred thousand dollars for the eradicaton of 
ticks on cattle, and refused to vote one penny 
for the maintenance of the girl’s Industrial 


School.” 


These Chose the Latter 
OMEN formed fifty-four per cent of 


the voters in the last National Assem- 

bly Election held in Berlin. 
Young women, according to reports, proved 
more ardent voters than youths of the same 


age. 





RDA R’sS 


NEW YORK CARPET CLEANING WORKS, INC. 
BRYANT 4691-2-3 
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An Open Letter to Women 
By Elizabeth Upham Yates 


ISS ELIZABETH UPHAM YATES, 
NV Honorary President of the Rhode Island 
Equal Suffrage 
worker with Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt for 
She has been an organizer for the 


Association, has been a co- 
many years. 
National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion and is known nationally. 

On the day the women of her state were first 
permitted to register, she was unable to be pres- 
ent and sent the following open letter to the 
“sisterhood of citizenship,” congratulating them 
on having attained “ political equality ”: 

“In this glad hour pulpit, press and political 
parties vie with one another in according us 
welcome as the gate of opportunity, so long 
closed, swings open and we enter into our right- 
ful heritage of self-government. It is difficult 
to realize the long and bitter conflict with preju- 
dice, privilege and power ere this day of free- 
dom dawned. 

“In retrospect we see the long pilgrimage 
through the desert and wilderness where brave 
men and women marched, cheered only by the 
music of their own heroic heartbeats. ‘Many 
the faith not having received the 


Others from Pisgah’s heights viewed 


died in 
promises.’ 
the Promised Land upon which we now enter. 

“Some of us joined the ranks when Wyoming 
was the lone star of political equality to guide 
us on the way. Through the passing years such 
stars have multiplied until today the firmament 
is luminous with their rays. 

‘Out of the shadowy night 
The world moves into the light, 
It is daybreak everywhere.’ 

“It is significant that in this grave hour of the 
world’s need the voice of woman is heard in the 
councils of the nations. When the very founda- 
tions of popular government tremble they are 
being re-enforced by an increase in the elec- 
torate from the best educated and most moral 
class to whom the ballot was ever given. Women 
are entering upon the duties of citizenship 
with systematic and serious preparation such as 


has never characterized any other extension of 








PAYING 20% A YEAR 
An Exceptional Opportunity 


Part or all of 1,000 shares in the Tri- 
State Mining Company of Picher, Okla- 
homa, may be had at $2.00 a share, 
subject to prior sale. 


It is confidently predicted after this year | 
dividends will be 40% and within five | 
years 100% annually. Details upon re- 
quest. 
CYRUS A. SMALE | 
District National Bank Building 
Washington, D. C. 








the franchise in history. To improve the quality 
aad not merely to increase the quantity of the 
voters, is Our aim. 

“Not only with jubilant hearts, but sobered 
minds should we take up our new duties and 
privileges, realizing that opportunity is the 
measure of our responsibility. 

“We remember gratefully today those who 
laid the foundations and reared the columns of 
the arch of triumph upon which we have been 
privileged to have some share in placing the cap- 
stone and beneath which we proudly march to 


And as 


emulate their spirit of service and sacrifice. 


victory. we remember them, let us 
“Mrs. Browning tells in one of her poems of 

the pleasant and significant custom in Florence, 

on the anniversary of Savonarola’s martyrdom, 

of scattering violets ‘where Savonarola’s soul 

went up in flame.’ And she bids us not only to 

remember and honor those whose achievements 

are our heritage, 

‘But having reaped and garnered, bring the 
plough 

And draw new furrows ‘neath the heaithy morn 


” 


And plant the great Hereafter in the Now.’ 





California Joins League 


B ELOW is given the text of the resolution 


Women’s Clubs when, at a recent session, it 


passed by The California Federation of 


affiliated with the League of Women Voters: 
Wuereas, the National League of Women 
created to weld the women 


Voters has been 


voters of America into a solidarity for non- 
partisan political action, and 

WHEREAS, the objects of the League are in 
full conformity with the past and present poli- 
cies of the California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and 

WuHereas, the Friday Morning Club of Los 
Angeles, being the proud and grateful child of 
that pioneer of women’s freedom and equality, 
Caroline L. Severance, we its delegates, present 
to this Convention assembled the following: 

Be It Further Resolved, that the California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs affiliate with the 
National League of Women Voters and pledge 
our strength as voting women to the success 


of its progress 





| Banking Service 
in Your Own 
Neighborhood 


of 
this Company are avail- 
able at the uptown offices. 


Complete facilities 


Information as to inter- 
est rates on _ deposits, 
monthly statement system 
and other details of serv- 


ice will be _ furnished 
upon request. 

First Mortgages Safe deposit bores 
for investment and storage vaults 


Uniled Stales 
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Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 
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Youth and Reconstruction 


Medical Woman’s New Day 


HIS is a new day for women in medicine. 
They are wanted veerywhere; but no- 
where more than in the work of reconstruction 
after the war. A call has come to the medical 
women of America for work in the Near East, 
where, strange as it may seem, women are more 


desired as doctors than are men. 


Serbia and the Near East are in the im- 
mediate program of the American Women’s 
Hospitals, the war work and reconstruction com- 
mittee of the Medical Women’s National Asso- 
Dr. Esther Pohl Lovejoy 


of Oregon, who has been recently appointed 


ciation of America. 


chairman in charge of this work, with head- 
quarters at 637 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, has long been associated in the work of 
the National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. One of the twenty-five stars on the 
suffrage war service flag was for Dr. Lovejoy, 
who had been congressional chairman for the 
cause of the Federal Suffrage Amendment in 


the state of Oregon. 


Her suffrage work began in 1905, at the time 
of the exposition, when the National Suffrage 
Convention was held in Portland. Though very 
young, she was at that time president of the 
Woman's Medical Club of Portland, and was a 
delegate from that organization to the suffrage 
association. She was also local chairman for 
entertainment of women physicians, members of 
the American Medical Association, whose an- 


nual convention was being held in Portland. 


R. LOVEJOY was also a member of the 
Portland Health After serving 
two years on the board, she was selected Health 
Officer with full control of the entire health 


Board. 


department for a two year term, from July, 
1907 to 1909. She is the only woman who has 
ever served at the head of a health department 


of so large a city. 


Dr. Lovejoy was the first woman doctor sent 
abroad by the war committee of the Medical 
Women’s After six 


months’ work in France with the American Red 


National Association. 
Cross, during which she enjoyed unusual oppor- 
tunities of making the survey which she was 
authorized to make for the American Women’s 
Hospitals, she returned to America and served 
with the American Red Cross as speaker until 


the first of this year. She has recently written 


a book called, “ The House of the Good Neigh- 


bor,’ which is abottt to be published by the 


Macmillan Company. It is a study of social 
work in France, of the tragic effects of war on 
women and children. It shows the falling birth 
rate and the rising death rate as a result of 


war and the high price of motherhood. 


HE Medical Women’s National Associa- 
tion, through its president, appointed a 
war and reconstruction committee in June 1917, 


for the purpose of organizing the medical 


women of the United States, and making plans 
whereby medical service might be advantageous- 
ly rendered during and after the war. The name 
adopted for the war and reconstruction service 
was the Women’s and 


American Hospitals, 


under this title valuable medical service has 


been rendered in France, Serbia, Greece and 
Up- 


wards of a hundred women physicians and their 


some other countries of the Near East. 


assistants have already served over-seas in co- 
operation with the American Red Cross, the 
American Committee for Devastated France, the 
Serbian Relief Committee, the American Com- 
mittee for Relief in the Near East, and other 
organizations. Twenty-four of these women 
have been decorated by the governments of the 
countries wherein they have served. 

The latest doctor to depart for the front, the 
eastern not the western front, is Dr. Etta Gray, 
president of the Medical Women’s National As- 
sociation, and a prominnt surgeon on the Pacif- 
ic Coast. She is from Los Angeles, California, 
and has left a large practice to spend a year in 
Serbia, investigating the situation from a medi- 
cal standpoint, with the view of establishing, 
where feasible, hospitals and dispensaries under 
the supervision and direction of the American 
Women’s Hospitals. Dr. Gray is taking with 
her to Serbia her own trained surgical nurse, 
who has worked with her in Los Angeles over 
a long period of time and will be of immense 
service in quickly establishing relief stations. 
She has letters of introduction from prominent 
officials of this country, and will immediately be 
given every opportunity to start her work with- 


out vexations delays. 


A curious situation in Serbia has arisen increas- 
ing the need for foreign medical help; this is, 
the augmentation of the Serbian population. 
Many Serbs have now come back to their na- 
tive country, who before the war were in exile 


for economic Thousands have 


back 


The supply of trained medical workers, 


reasons. 


from America as from 
enough in 1914 and now depleted by four 
of active war service, is actually unable to 
with the demand. The greatness of the 1 
for medical women in Serbia and the Near | 
is fully appreciated by the American Won 
Hospitals, and they have in contemplation n 


plans for speedy and effective relief for 


plucky little nation, which has been so terril 


devastated. 


With the group of physicians who has 
Dr. 


dentist, 


sailed is Barceas, a native Roumai 


woman who will serve under 


American Women’s Hospitals. 


other countri 











VESTOFF - SEROVA 
RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
OF 


CLASSIC DANCING 


47 West 72nd Street New York City 


OPPOSITE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 2399 


Private Lessons Classes | Normal Courses 
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IVAN 'TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 


Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 
Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Ave. and 59th St. 
Telephone Plaza 9239. 














ROSETTA O’NEILL 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Complete instruction for those aiming to be- 
come teachers. Arrangements made for 
private classes within a radius of four hours’ 

traveling distance of New York City. 


Classic—National 
Interpretive—Ballroom DANCING 
“To Miss O’Neill | owe my success”—Mrs. Vernon Castle 
766 Madison Ave., New York Telephone Plaza 8692 
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Youth and Reconstruction 


The Price Women Paid 


[* a brief article in the Survey Mary E. 
McDowell outlines the war work and recon- 
struction problems of 900,000 French women 
munition workers. “ Behind each soldier,” she 
says of their service, “stood a woman turning 
out the shells, fuses, guns, clothes and food. 
If for one day during the third year of the war 
the women had given up, the soldiers could not 
have gone on. These French women won the 
war side by side with their men. They found 
danger and ill-health but they held on; many 
may never be wives or mothers, some have lost 
healih and beauty, some gave their lives. Women 
flocked into the industrial centers where muni- 


tions were manufactured.” 


Of the conditions under which some worked 
she says: “ Women with children and girls un- 
married found themselves moved into canton- 
ments, a kind of barracks. Sometimes the con- 
ditions were very bad, all ages and sexes sleep- 
ing in the same domitory. In some places the 
women’s barracks were unprotected from the 
contract laborers from 


barracks of foreign 


China, Japan and Algeria. Babies born during 
the war gave evidence of the mixture of the 
races. The wages in the private factories were 
about the same as in the government plant; the 
Where the men had 


organized, women were taken in and received a 


hours also were the same. 


man’s wage, but where the men were unorgan- 
ized, the women worked for half the man’s pre- 
war wage. The workers came from every part 
of France. Some worked for patriotic motives 
and others because the man of the family had 


The 


women were of the lowest and of the best.” 


gone with the army or had been killed. 


When the armistice was signed they were 
turned out of their work with one month’s 
Half of them had 


never worked outside their homes before the 


notice plus one month’s pay. 
war. “ Thousands of these women,” says Miss 
McDowell, “now had no homes and most of 
them were wholly dependent on their daily wage. 
The wage earning women of France have 
neither franchise nor trade union organization 
and for the first time have been thrown upon 
their own resources. Just what the result will 


be no one can tell. 


“England has not given the franchise to the 
mass of wage-earning women, for the mass are 
under thirty years of age. Neither the govern- 


ment of France nor that of England has ade- 


quately appreciated the splendid service these 
women rendered during the war. It is a fact 
that in France as elsewhere women will have to 
look after their own interests. They work under 
hard conditions. ... The war has awakened them 
and both English and French women believe that 
what is needed very soon is an international 
conference on the status of women. It is the 
duty from this time on, for women whe believe 
in the advancement of women, who want women 
to be politically and economically equal with 
men, to ally themselves with the wage-earning 
women in their struggle for economic independ- 
ence and to make this alliance international as 


well as national.” 


League of Women Voters at Work 


A“ ICIAL Hygiene Conference of repre- 
sentatives from the various state leagues 
of women voters, and of state suffrage associa- 
tions is to be held in New York City during the 
week of October 17-24. 

This has just been announced by Dr. Valeria 
H. Parker of Hartford, Connecticut, who was 
appointed national chairman of the Social 
Hygiene Committee of the League of Women 
Voters in St. Louis last April. 

The 
the important congress on social morality called 
by the War Work Council of the Y. W. C. A., 


in which many important nation-wide organiza- 


October Conference will coincide with 


tions of women will be represented. Following 


the discussion of the conference, the Social 
Hygiene Committee will formulate a program 
on social hygiene legislation to be presented for 
consideration at the next annual convention of 
the National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 


ciation. 


Concerning the league’s plan for a_ social 
morality campaign, Dr. Parker has given out 
this statement from the headquarters of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion: “Among the several legislative programs 
to be formulated by the National League of 
Women Voters for consideration and action in 
the various states is one on social hygiene. It 
is imperative that the gain in moral standards 
made in the United States during the war should 
not be lost, and that weaknesses that have be- 
come evident in dealing with the social evil 


should be corrected.” 











2107 8 Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

A boarding school for girls. High School 
and College Preparatory Courses. Two years 
of College Work. Special courses: The Arts, 
Journalism, Short tory Writing, Business 
and Secretarial Training, Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Training, Domestic Science, Parliamen- 
tary Law. 

MRS. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., 
President 


ss Institute 














KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University. 


Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- 
jects taught by niversity Professors. 
Practice Kindergartens. Students Resi- 
dence. School opens Sept. 29th. Mid-year 
class enters Feb. 2nd. Address, Miss 
HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal, New 
| York University, Washington Square, New 





York City. 

















Children’s Nasconmn 


Indoor and outdoor play 
under skilled supervision 
For folder address 


Miss SARAH E. FISK, M. A., Director 
9 West 67th St., New York City 


Telephone, Columbus 4685 

















NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave. N. Y¥. City 


28th Year 


Thorough practical and technical instruc- 
tion in Textile, Wall-paper, Poster and 
Commercial Art Designing. Illustration 
and Fashion Class and Historic Ornament. 
Interior Decoration under K. L. Parkhurst. 








| MISS CHAIRES’ OUT-DOOR 
SCHOOL 


Normal Course 


SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 


Kindergarten and Primary Educational 
principles applied to children’s outdoor 
activities. Address, 


746 Madison Avenue New York City 














305 Washington St. 


BROOKLYN Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LAW SCHOOL sits 
Monday, Sept. 29th 
Send for Catalogue 


ONE MINUTE from both Brooklyn and 
Manhattan Borough Hall subway stations, 














} CONSULT OUR NEW RECONSTRUCTION CATALOG 
New Courses, Critics and Instructors 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, President Opens September 11th 
Professional courses in Domestic Architecture, Interior 
Decoration; Costume and Stage Design; Poster Advertising 
and Industrial Design; Life Drawing; lilustration; Paint- 
ing; also classes for Teachers and special lecture courses. 
SSAN F. BISSELL, Secretary 2239 Broadway, New York 
7 instante TR 
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The Women’s Floor 


THE McAlpin contents itself with serv- 
ing so well that the guest remembers 
the service and allows the perfect details 
to form an agreeable background. 


The entire sixth floor reserved for woman 
guests. Club registration bureau for 
visiting clubwomen. Ladies’ parlor and 
lounge on the first mezzanine floor. 


L. M. BOOMER 
Managing Director 























The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 
Elegance Exclusiveness 


Room with Bath......... $2.50 and up 

Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 and up 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath....$5to$ 
Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- 
est grade foods at moderate prices. 














Mrs. Heury Harrison Boswell 
OFFERS 


HER PRIVATE RESIDENCE 
ASA 
SUMMER HOME FOR 
DISCRIMINATING WOMEN 











344 West 84th Street New York City 











Honor to Dr. Shaw 


From Her Colleagues 
MONG the many tributes to Dr. Shaw, 
yi \ those are specially appealing which come 


from the women who worked with her in her 
jast patriotic service on the Woman’s Committee 
of the Council of National Defense. 

Mrs. Josiah Evans Cowles, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, of the 
Council of Defense said: 

“Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
indomitable Called to 
chairmanship of the Woman’s Committee of the 


was a woman of 


courage. assume the 


> A WELCOME # OUR 
WOMEN GUESTS 


Council of National Defense about two months 
after passing her 70th birthday she entered into 
its arduous duties with vision, zeal and tenacity 
of purpose. There was ever displayed that sav- 
ing grace of humor and ready wit that robbed 
routine of its deadly monotony. In this call to 
her country’s service she gave in fullest measure 
All other interests 
were made subsidiary to the one primal object 
of helping to win the war and making it stay 
won. 


of her ripened experience. 


“From the hands of our fallen leader let us 
‘catch up the torch,’ and never rest until the 
League of Nations shall become a bulwark for 
a war-weary world for all time.” 

This from Mrs. Seward H. Simons, secretary 
California Women’s Committee, State Council 
of Defense: “ Dr. 
of the most courageous women that ever lived. 
The story of her life is a chronicle of obstacles 


overcome.” 


Anna Howard Shaw was one 


Here ig a cable from Bertha Lovejoy of 
California: 

“One of the great privileges of service in the 
Women’s Committee of the National Council of 
Defense during the period of the war was the 
opportunity to know and work with Dr. 
Howard Shaw. 


and loyalty 


Anna 
She commanded respect, love 
on even the shortest acquaintance, 


and to know her was to enrich one’s experience. 
Her leadership has been an inspiration that will 
direct the future service of all who knew her, 


both men and women.” 


NOTHER estimate of Dr. Shaw was given 
by Mrs. E. R. 


the Woman’s Liberty Loan Committee: 


3rainerd of California, of 


“Anna Shaw was a stateswoman with a re- 


markable vision, coupled with a steadfastness 
of purpose that was even more remarkable; a 
steadfastness that never deteriorated into stub- 
borness, however powerful the opposition which 
she encountered. She fell, as she would have 
chosen, fighting for freedom. Her task is now 


our task. She has made us see the vision to 


which we must be steadfast and make it a 
glorious reality.” 

Many professional women of California sent 
their warm expressions of admiration and 
bereavement to the Evening Express of Los 
Angeles, where Dr. Shaw had many 
Said Mrs. Frank A. Gibson of the State Im- 
migration and Housing Commission: 

“In the death of Dr. Shaw, 


greatest woman 


friends. 


America loses its 
orator and suffrage loses its 
most intrepid and brilliant advocate. 


“She has left to all women a glorious heri- 











Summer guests from out of 
town will find in NewYork 
no more attractive rooms 
| Satisfactory service ,better 
food or more reasonable 
prices thanawait thematthe 


Hotel Wolcott 


3l st Street DyFifth Ave: New York, 


NEW YORK’S 


Smartest Motor Resorts 


PELHAM HEATH INN 
Pelham Parkway and Eastchester Road 
and 
BLOSSOM HEATH INN 
Merrick Road, Lynbrook, Long Island 
Dancing Excellent Cuisine 
Under the Direction of 
H. J. ann J. A. SussKINp 























“ THE GOODY SHOP” 


C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 

14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 


5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 




















tage of accomplishment. She has also left a 
responsibility in which all women should share 
—the responsibility of carrying forward the 
great work which she has led with such dis- 
tinguished ability, and which must go on till the 
world understands the true spirit of freedom 


and democracy.” 


Heroic Part of Women 
66 UBLIC sentiment in Florida is decidedly 
in favor of giving the women a chance 
to vote The heroic part that the women of th 
United States played in the war alone should 


entitle them to this recognition from the oppo- 


site sex. We were sorry to see that Senators 
Mletcher and Trammell voted against giving 
women this right.”—Metropolis, Jacksonville 
Fla. 
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| Some Interesting Questions 

on the Subject of the =| 
| Education of Women |, 
; Is America Illiterate? F 
; Culture or Vocation? or Both? : : 
| The history of Woman’s Struggle for Education E 


Crisply Told. 
What is “The Citizenship School’? 


Is There Any Music Floating Around Loose Be- 
yond the Limits of the Diatonic Scale? 


How Can the “Movies” Be Moved Up to Higher 
Educational Value? 
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: For the Answers See the August 30 = 
2 Issue of 2 
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i On News Stands—or at 171 Madison Avenue Ap 
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K NOX 
Salone and 


Sport Hats 


‘THE increasing popularity of women’s 
silk sailors enables Knox to present 


a most wonderful selection of smart hats 
ranging in prices from 


EIGHTEEN DOLLARS 
TO TWENTY-FIVE 
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Exclusive styles made in Knox tradi- 
tional quality. 














KNOX HAT COMIPAN Y 


452 Fifth Avenue 161 Broadway 
New York 
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And at the better shops in all leading cities 
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